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ABSTRACT 

This manual, developed for supervising teachers and 
others involved with the professional growth of students during their 
professional laboratory experience, explores ”the means by which 
supervising teachers may use supervisory conferences to guide 
students in studying their own teaching behavior.” The underlying 
thesis is that ”the conference requires a particularly skillful kind 
of individualized teaching which must be learned and practiced. It is 
a skill that can be developed by any supervisor who is willing to 
expend the time and effort required.” The guidelines and materials 
which are presented as a means to this end are developed under four 
major headings: (1) The Importance of the Conference (purposes, 
objectives, and emphasis); (2) Some Ways of Studying Teaching 
(principles and patterns of verbal interaction, cognitive activity, 
nonverbal communication, and learning theory, as defined and analyzed 
by researchers) ; (3) Principles of Effective Conferences (careful 

preparation, human relations skill, and productive results); and (4) 
Rewards of Productive Conferences. A bibliography is included. 
(Author/ES) 
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Foreword 



Work on this bulletin began under the leadership of Miss Walter 
B. Mathews, then chairman of the Bulletins Committee of the Association 
for Student Teaching. The outline and early drafts of the manuscript were 
approved by a committee chaired by Elizabeth Hardin and were edited by 
Alex Perrodin. The acceptance of the manuscript for publication occurred 
during the time that Calvin Eland was chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee. To each of these persons and their associates the authors and the 
Association expressed gratitude and appreciation for continued encourage- 
ment and support. 

To the current Publications Committee falls the duty of present- 
ing this bulletin as a most worthy replacement for the former Bulletin No. 
3— Helping The Student Teacher Through Conferences. It is with pride and 
a great sense of indebtedness to the authors whose labors are reflected here 
that Supervisory Conferences as Individualized Teaching is now released for 
publication. 



AST Publications Committee 

1969 






The final production and distribution of this publication were the responsibility of 
Richard E. Colliiir, Executive Secretary, AST, and Linda Booth, Administrative Assist- 
ant, AST. Editing was handled by Ge^dine Pershing, an NEA staff member. 
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Introduction 

This bulletin is directed to supervising teachers and others who 
are involved with the professional growth of students during that phase of 
preparation commonly known as professional laboratory experiences. There 
is little doubt in the ndnds of those who have worked with student teach- 
ers that the conferen'^ is a potentially powerful means of guiding profes- 
sional growth. Skillfully conducted, it is the most immediately useful and 
available way of giving the student the help he needs. There is, however, 
a dearth of knowledge on how to confer with student teachers on impor- 
tant dimensions of their teaching. This bulletin was written with that 
thought in mind. 

The major portion of the bulletin deals with means by which su- 
pervising teachers may use supervisory conferences to guide students in ^ 
studying their own teaching behavior. It is generally realized that a major 
means of self-improvement is the development of a comprehensive concep-^ 
tual scheme. It is applied in reflecting upon past and ongoing behavior in 
such a way as to encourage better decisions and actions in the future. We 
hope this bulletin will make some contributions toward such a de- 
velopment. 



A.M.B. 

A.F.L. 

F.T.W. 
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Chapter I 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONFERENCE 

Th2 conference is probably the means most frequently employed 
in guiding the student teacher. It is a means of communication involving 
two or more persons in serious conversation or discussion. The conference 
is communication for the purpose of counseling or advising, for pooling 
the results of each individual’s thinking, and for considering common 

iX'F concerns. In essence, the conference is a teaching-learning situation w ic 

/provides a highly useful form of individualized instruction. In the process 
of individualization, a means is provided by which the student is not only 
pushed toward the limits of his ability but is made to feel personally 

involved and committed. 



PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF CONFERENCES 

The conference in student teaching may take place for various 
reasons. Sometimes it is an effort on the part of the supervisor to share 
his philosophy of teaching. At other times, the conference with the student 
teacher may focus on plans for teaching, both long-range and immediate. 
Still other conferences may be held to talk about the student teacher’s pro- 
fessional goals or personal problems as they relate to school settings. Dis- 
cussions may center upon the characteristics of children in general and the 
needs of particular pupils or groups within a class. 

Another kind of conference is for the purpose of evaluating the 
progress of an individual student teacher. Evaluation of the growth of a 
student teacher is a continuous process, one which is an integral part of 
the day-to-day activities. Strength and limitations of the student teacher 
may be noted as he talks with his supervisor and makes plans for future 
teaching activities. Time should also be provided for evaluation of pro- 
gress. Such summarizing conferences are held from time to time to help 
the student teacher gain perspective on his own progress and, in light of 

that progress, to plan future activities. , .• * , 

Some conferences will be needed to assist in personal adjustment. 

As a supervisor works closely with the student and both grow in mutual 
understanding, the student may seek counsel and advice on problems of a 
personal nature. Often it will not be possible for the supervisor to give 
the kind or amount of help that is needed, but he may be able to help 
his student find the guidance and counsel required. In this category may 
also be placed problems of personal adjustment of which the student may 
not be aware. Personal mannerisms, attitudes toward people, relations with 
colleagues or pupils, personal values, and personality factors may require 
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his attention and may need to be identified in conference by the super- 
visor. 

The categories named above are not mutually exclusive. One or 
more may be included in a single conference. More important than cate- 
gorization is a clearer understanding of the major purposes or objectives of 
the conference. 

The major objective of any conference with a student teacher is 
to provide guidance in developing the teaching competencies of the begin- 
ning teacher. Stratemeyer and Lindsey suggest that through the conference 
the student teacher should be helped to: 

• See more clearly the relationships between theory and practice. 

• Gain a broad vision of the work of the teacher and the role of the 
school in the community. 

• Grow in self-analysis and self-improvement. 

• Develop a professional attitude that is a workable guide to action. 

• Formulate a more conscious educational point of view. 

• Seek increasingly better solutions to problems by raising questions, 
discussing ways of working, and outlining ways to test ideas experi- 
mentally. * 

/ - W ^ 

CONFERENCES THAT STUDY THE TEACHING ACT ^ 

The study of teaching and the careful rethinking of the prepara- 
tion of teachers are perhaps at their most significant point in his- 
tory. These areas should remain under critical study for some time since 
in the past there has been a definite scarcity of careful studies of the 
teaching process. However, there are enough data on the topic now to 
start formulating some new patterns for preparing a more analytic and crit- 
ical person to assume the position of classroom teacher. 

A fundamental premise of education is that behavior can be 
changed and improved. The improvement of teaching behavior requires 
some means of helping the prospective teacher to identify behaviors that 
will, in turn, produce effective learning experiences for students in the 
classroom. Supervisory conferences can provide this opportunity, but the 
procedure too frequently employed by the supervisor is to observe the 
teaching of the student teacher, take careful notes, and then discuss his 
performance with him in a conference situation. Many weaknesses of this 
entrenched procedure are apparent. 



' Stratemeyer, Florence, and Lindsey, Margaret. Working with Student Teachers. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. p. 401. 
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Supervisors must focus their attention and activities on the central 
matters of teaching. Recent research indentifies and provides much more 
accurate and detailed knowledge about these central behaviors, such as 
questioning, controlling, responding, structuring, and so forth. Too often 
supervisors have given most attention to peripheral matters such as ap- 
pearance, mannerisms, gestures, and the like, to the exclusion of more im- 
portant matters of teaching and learning. The result is that the classroom 
practitioner tends to operate at a relatively low level of professonal sophis- 
tication. 

McGeoch and Lindsey, among others, point to the need to add 
new dimensions to the supervisory conference: 

The individualized teaching which takes place in the supervisory 
conference tends to rely upon giving general, rather than specific, help 
and upon the subjective, rather than the objective, analysis of per- 
formance by student teachers. Emphasis tends to be upon emotional 
climate in the classroom, on rapport between pupils and student teach- 
ers, and on personality factors. Desirable as these emphases arc, they 
have often been disproportionate in relation to other dimensions of the 
teaching-learning situation.^ 

This bulletin is an attempt to provide general guidance in im- 
proving the supervisory conference as an individualized teaching situation. 
By analyzing, studying, and practicing behavior through the c«>nscious se- 
lection and examination of various aspects of interaction between teacher 
and students during a variety of teaching activities, a student teacher can 
be helped to acquire teaching skill. Through the conference where the 
focus is on the study of the teaching act, student teaching becomes the 
laboratory in which new teaching behaviors can be discovered, practiced, 
and experimented with. 

To promote this end, certain conditions must be present: (a) a 
desire for change on the part of the student teacher, (b) a climate of 
support for the student teacher, and (c) a group of concepts which ob- 
jectively describe and record what occurs in the classroom and which can 
be used by the student teacher and supervisor for feedback. 

In providing specific helps, the authors hope to encourage con- 
tinual searching and professional growth on the part of those associated 
with the education of teachers. 



2 McGeoch, Dorothy M., and Lindsey, Margaret. “Supervisory Conferences and the 
Analysis of Teaching.” The Study of Teaching. (Edited by Dean Corrigan.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.. Association for Student Teaching, 1967. p. 64. 
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Chapter II 

SOME WAYS OF STUDYING TEACHING 

The teaching of the student teacher occurs primarily in the indi- 
vidualized teaching situation of the conference. It is during the conference 
between the student teacher and his supervisor that there is an opportunity 
to talk about the central concern of the student of teaching— the nature of 
teaching itself! 

It is relatively simple to state the major concern of the student 
teaching conference. It is terribly difficult, however, to act effectively in 
such a situation. The classroom teaching environment is almost unimagina- 
bly complex and consequently difficult to analyze. Educational researchers 
have been trying for many years to define the elements of good teaching 
and essentially have come to the conclusion that it is something which is 
done by a good teacher. While such a finding may be quite logical, it 
aids little in helping the teacher-to-be to improve his performance in the 
classroom. 

Traditionally, supervisors observe a relatively brief sample of 
teaching activity, take notes on what they see, and in the conference talk 
with the student teacher about what they observed. Language which indi- 
cates the supervisor’s judgment is frequently used. The neophyte teacher 
may leave the conference with the assurance that the teaching was “suc- 
cessful,” “effective,” or “a good lesson.” It is much less likely, however, 
that he is fully aware of the basis for such value statements or what kind 
of activities on his part might result in continued favorable judgments. It 
is even less often that the conference results in a clear understanding of 
the relation of the assessment to values and goals held by the supervisor 
or the teacher himself. 

RESEARCH ON TEACHING 

The extensive studies of teaching which have been occupying the 
attention of the researchers during the last ten years will not answer the 
questions of value. They will not, in themselves, give any teacher or super- 
visor direct information as to whether teaching is “successful,” “effective,” 
or “good.” They do have one clear value, however. The discriminating 
use of concepts from the various studies of teaching can help the student 
of teaching and his supervisor to describe more clearly what happens in the 
classroom. The various systems of analysis provide a language; for commu- 
nicating about some of the dimensions of teaching and the changes in 
teaching performance that occur over time. 

Armed with a language for talking about teaching in some of its 
aspects, and with some skill in applying such categories in a teaching sit- 
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uation, the supervisor and the beginner are ready to set purposes in terms 
of defined values or goals and to gather evidence related to the accom- 
plishment of such goals. With this evidence it is then possible to project 
alternate ways of acting which may result in a nearer approach to the de- 
sired teaching situation and a more effective implementation of explicit 
values. In other words, if the desired outcome is clear, the categories of 
some of the systems of analysis will provide help in describing and assess- 
ing the extent to which it is achieved. 

In the sections which follow, examples of concepts from studies 
of teaching which may be useful to the supervisor and the beginning 
teacher are discussed. These illustrations represent only an introduction to 
some ways of analyzing teaching. Supervisors and students may add to 
their repertoire of useful concepts in two ways. They may study and adapt 
additional categories from published materials such as those listed in the 
bibliography of this bulletin. They may also, and most profitably, develop 
categories of analysis which are particularly adapted to their own teaching 
situations and which provide an effective basis for communication about 
dimensions of teaching which they consider important. 

PATTERNS OF VERBAL INTERACTION 

Much of the recent research on teaching has emphasized the ver- 
bal aspects of classroom interaction. While nonverbal behavior is no less 
important, it is much harder to study. Consequently, the major contribu- 
tion of the studies to the individualized teaching of the conference lies in 
their ability to define aspects of verbal interaction in the classroom. 

The language of the classroom has been studied extensively by 
Bellack and his associates. They developed the point of view that learning 
to participate in various types of language activities is very much like 
learning to play a game: 

Teaching is similar to most games in at least two respects. First, 
it is a form of social activity in which the players — teachers and 
pupils— fill different but complementary roles. Furthermore, teaching 
is governed by ground rules of play which guide the actions or moves 
made by participants.* 

Bellack’s studies suggested that all classroom talk, whether teacher 
or pupil, may be classified in four major categories, defining the traditional 
unit of discourse as a solicitation (question) by the teacher, a response by 
the pupil, and a reaction by the teacher. Such teaching cycles are typically 



' Bellack, Arno, and Davitz, Joel K., et al. “The Language of the Classroom.” Teach- 
ing: Vantage Points for Study. (Edited by Ronald T. Hyman.) Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1968. p. 86. 
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interspersed with structuring moves by the teacher, “setting the context 
for subsequent behavior by launching or halting’’^ particular kinds of ac- 
tion and by indicating the nature of the approved activity for a period. 
Lecturing, or focusing attention on a particular topic or problem, may 
also be classified as structuring. 

A sample of classroom talk, categorized by pedagogical moves, 
might look like this: 



(Str) Teacher: 
(Sol) 

(Res) Pupil: 
(Rea) Teacher: 
(Sol) 

(Res) Pupil: 
(Res) Teacher: 
(Sol) 



Let’s see how man> of us remember our capitals. 
What is the capital of France? 

Paris. 

Good. 

What is the capital of Italy? 

Venice 

Wrong. 

Who knows? 



Generally, in the student teaching classroom, this system of classi- 
fying pedagogical moves would be used with a tape recording of the teach- 
ing session or by an observer who would record the appropriate 
coded symbols for each move. The tape recording has a distinct advantage, 
of course, in that it provides an opportunity for the supervisor and the 
student teacher to review the record of classroom interaction while making 
an analysis of the moves used. 

Tile basic teaching cycle of solicitation-respcnse-reaction can be 
useful but is by no means the only way of conducting a class. Other pat- 
terns are desirable and productive. What happens when pupils do some 
of the soliciting, when the teacher or other pupils respond, when pupils 
react to each others’ comments, and maybe even when the teacher, for a 
significant period of time, is unable to get a word in edgewise? When the 
objectives of the school encompass such goals as evaluative teaching, di- 
vergent rather than convergent responses, and the development of the tech- 
niques of inquiry, it becomes important to know and not too difficult to 
record the kinds of classroom utterances made by pupils and teachers. 

Another widely used means of studying the verbal patterns of the 
teacher in the classroom was developed by Flanders,^ who defined two 
broad classifications of teacher influence, direct and indirect, as follows: 

Direct influence consists of stating the teacher’s own opinions or 
ideas, directing the pupil’s action, criticizing his behavior, or justifying 
the teacher’s authority or use of that authority. 



2/6i<7, pp. 86-87. 

■’Flanders, Ned A. "Teacher Influence in the Classroom." Jheory and Research in 
Teaching. (Edited by Arno A. Bellack.) New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia U niversity, 1963. p. 44. 
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Indirect Influence consists of soliciting the opinions or ideas of the 
pupils, applying or enlarging on the opinions or ideas of the pupils, 
praising or encouraging the participation of pupils, or clarifying and 
accepting the feeling of pupils. 

Flanders' system of analysis consists of seven teacher-talk cate- 
gories. Four of these are classified as indirect influence: (1) accepts feeling, 
(2) praises or encourages, (3) accepts or uses ideas of student, (4) asks 
questions. Direct influence is also exerted by the teacher: (5) lectures, (6) 
gives direction, (7) criticizes or justifies authority. Student talk is divided in 
terms of whether it is a direct response to the teacher or self-initiated: (8) 
student talk-response, (9) student talk-initiation. A Hnal category includes 
all noncodable periods: (10) silence or confusion. 

Modifications of the Flanders' categories have been made by a 
number of researchers, including Amidon and Hunter, who developed the 
Vies (Verbal Interaction Category System) which is used as a tool to help 
teachers improve their teaching. When either the VICS or Flanders' sys- 
tem is used, the observer records a code number indicating the appropriate 
category every three seconds. The code numbers, which may be recorded 
in the form of a matrix, become the data record for the supervisory con- 
ference. Student teachers may examine their goals with their supervisor, 
then determine the gaps between their intent and their actual teaching be- 
havior. If, for example, the student teacher had intended to generate stu- 
dent-initiated talk (Category 9) and the observer's recordings show that he 
has generated only response to the teacher (Category 8), then he may look 
at his own behavior to attempt to find relationships. If most of the stu- 
dent teacher's behavior falls in either the lecturing (S) or the questioning 
(4) category, the discussion of the conference participants might center on 
ways of achieving more student-initiated talk. This might well require more 
acceptance and use of the ideas of the student and more encouragement 
or praise (Categories 3 and 2). 

Materials for the use of teachers and students in learning to use 
the Flanders' and the VICS ^sterns are widely available. A series of film- 
strips with accompanying manual are most useful.^ The Amidon and Hun- 
ter be ok includes skill sessions for the use of students attempting to im- 
prove their teaching behavior. The skill sessions are of general value even 
when the particular category system is not used in its entirety.® 



'Amidon, Edmund, and Hunter, Elizabeth. Improving Teaching: The Analysis of 
Classroom Verbal Interaction. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966. 
•’Flanders, Ned A. Four filmstrips and tape-recorded sound tracks. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

" Amidon ^nd Hunter, op. cit. 
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TYPES OF COGNITIVE ACTIVITY 



The analyses of classroom interaction describe the pedagogical 
functions of the classroom discourse but say nothing concerning its cogni- 
tive content. Other types of categories have been developed to make pos- 
sible some discussion of the level of thinking which is being elicited by the 
teacher. 

A classification system which may be applied to teachers* ques- 
tions has been developed by Gallagher and Aschner through the use of the 
operations of the intellect as described by Guilford. They describe four 
types of cognitive activity as follows: 

Cognitive-memory operations represent the simple reproduction 
of facts, formulae, or other items of remembered content through use 
of such processes as recognition, rote memory and selective recall. . . . 

T. Will you tell us what is the flrst question on the guidesheet? 

Convergent thinking represents the analysis and integration of 
given or remembered data. It leads to one expected end-result or an- 
swer because of the tightly structured framework through which the in- 
dividual must respond. . . . 

T. If I had six apples and gave John two, how many apples 
would I have left? 

Divergent thinking represents intellectual operations wherein the 
individual is free to generate independently his own data within a 
data-poor situation, or to take a new direction or perspective on a 
given topic. . . . 

T. Suppose Spain had not been defeated when the Armada was 
destroyed in 1588 but that, instead, Spain had conquered Eng- 
land. What would the world be like today if that (had) hap- 
pened? 

Evaluative thinking deals with matters of judgment, value and 
choice, and is characterized by its judgmental quality. . . . 

T. What do you think of Captain Ahab as a heroic Hgure in 
Moby Dick?’ 

Another set of categories for classifying inferred cognitive processes 
elicited from teacher discourse, was developed by Brown, Cobban, and 
Waterman for use with student teachers. Their formulation is based on 
Bloom’s taxonomy and is adapted to make it readily available for the use 
of the beginning teacher. The categories are as follows: 



‘Gallagher, James J., and Aschner, Mary Jane. “A Preliminary Report on Analyses of 
Classroom Interaction.” Teaching: Vantage Points for Study, op. cii., pp. 121-123. 
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1. Perceiving, recalling, recognizing. The speaker selects certain stim- 
uli from his environment through the use of his senses and brings them 
to the conscious level by verbal description. He calls back to memory 
by recollecting observations from previous experience. He is aware that 
the conditions observed are the same as those previously known. 

2. Discriminating, comparing, defining. The speaker selects distinguish- 
ing features from the more general features of ideas or phenomena; he 
examines, for similarities; he names, describes, or states his perception 
of the general and specific features of ideas or phenomena. 

3. Classifying, relating, generalizing. The speaker puts together groups 
of ideas, events, and situations that have characteristics in common. 
He shows the connection between one situation and another and views 
the situation as a whole by combining ideas, events, and elements into 
a unified statement. 

4. Opinioning, judging, evaluating. The speaker holds a conclusion with 
conHdence, but it is not always based upon extensive evidence. He de- 
liberates and asserts his decision on the basis of some criteria; he ap- 
praises carefully and makes quantitative decisions using criteria. 

5. Inferring, interpreting, applying. The speaker surmises probable 
consequences through reasoning. He translates previous experience or 
ideas into new forms, and he employs for a particular purpose a pre- 
vious idea, or he makes a connection by bringing to bear previous ex- 
perience. 

6. Facilitating talk. This category and the next category arc clearly not 
part of the cognitive processes. This category is used to classify talk 
which is intended to facilitate interaction in the classroom. It includes 
mere repetition which is given so others may hear. It also includes the 
simple supportive statement (“Umm,” “OK,” “Yes,” “Fine,” or 
“Goo'^”) when it is clear that no judgment is being made. Most of the 
routines or management talk such as, “Please close the door,” fall un- 
der this category. 

7. Noncodable. This category is necesritated by inaudible statements or 
comments which are incomplete or so garbled that their meaning can- 
not be inferred.^ 

In using any ^stem for the analysis of questioning behavior stu- 
dents need to be assured that the effectiveness of any question is clearly 



'•Brown, Anna Beth; Cobban, Margaret; and Waterman, Floyd, “The Analysis of Ver- 
bal Teaching Behavior: An Approach to Supervisory Conferences with Student Teach- 
ers.” Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. New York: Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965. pp. 36-37. 
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related to the purpose for which it is used. There are many situations in 
which cognitive-memory or recall responses are appropriate and desirable. 
Indeed, it is often necessary to build a background of information from 
which the student is stimulated to make inferences or to develop appro- 
priate generalizations. In each case, it is the purpose of the interaction 
and the background and experience of the students which determine the 
careful sequencing of questioning behavior and development of the de- 
sired cognitive activity. The conference provides an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the results of previous questioning and for planning future se- 
quences based on the insights gained. 

NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 

All teachers are well aware that verbal communication does not 
constitute the total message conveyed by a teacher to the pupils in his 
classroom. In fact, it is often true that the facial expressions, physical 
movements, and voice quality of the teacher may be so influential that 
the pupil has great difHculty in attending to the verbal statements which 
arc made. It is a clear demonstration of the old saying, “What you arc 
speaks so loudly that I can*t hear what you say.** 

If a student teacher is uninterested in the pupils in his charge, 
if he is uncomfortable in the classroom, or if his voice is unpleasant or 
inaudible, there may be a limit to the changes which can be made during 
the student teaching assignment. It may be, in fact, that these behaviors 
are indications of a need to redirect the student into another Held for 
which he is better suited. More often, however, an objective examination 
of the behavior as it occurs in the classroom through the use of descrip- 
tive categories may be veiy effective in promoting more appropriate and 
effective behavior. 

Voice quality can usually be adequately studied through an audio 
recording of a series of teaching sessions. Movement and facial expression 
are more easily analyzed by a video recording or by a series of still pic- 
tures taken at regular intervals in the classroom. As portable videotaping 
equipment becomes more generally available it will be increasingly possible 
to present to the student a comprehensive picture of his teaching behavior 
at intervals throughout the period of preparation. The videotape will be 
of little use, however, unless the student and supervisor are prepared to 
select signiHcant aspects of the complex situation portrayed and to analyze 
the data relating to these aspects in some orderly way. 

Charles Galloway has attempted to develop such a scheme for 
analysis of nonverbal behavior. He uses seven categories to classify a com- 
municative act which is related to the category system. The categories may 
be recorded b^ number while the teaching behavior is being observed, or 
thQ^ may b#u%d as a basis for discussion in the conference situ- 
ation while a visual representation of the- teaching is being observed. 

As developed by Galloway, the seven categories are: 



IS 



ENCOURAGING COMMUNICATION 

I. Enthusiastic Support. A nonverbal expression implying enthusias- 
tic support of a pupil’s behavior, pupil interaction, or both. An ex- 
pression that manifests enthusiastic approval, unusual warmth or 
emotional support; being strongly pleased. An expression that’ex- 
hibits strong encouragement to pupil. Examples of nonverbal de- 
terminants are as follows: 



1. TACIAL EXPRESSION. Any expression that implies support or ap 
proval of some behavior or interaction occurring in the class 
room. Any facial expression that connotes enjoyment, pleasure 
or sausfaction with the pupil, or the topic. 

2. Action. Any movement or action that portrays enthusiastic ap- 
prov^ and active acceptance in an approving way, e.g., a pal 
on the back, or a warm greeting of praise. An act that endorses 
approval of the pupil, and gives strong encouragement. 

3. Vocal language. Any voice quality indicating pleasure or warm 
acceptance. The use of the voice through intonation or inflection 
suggests approval and support. 



Helping. A responsive act that relates to modifications in thi 
teacher s behavior which suggest a detection of expressed feelings 

“ *■>' P“P»- A commuiiicatin 
^ that i^orins a function whichhdpsapupU or answers a need. 

n act that meets a pupiTs request; a nurturant act. This act u 
the spon^ous reaction that the teacher manifests in the form oi 
an a^al response. It may be either intellectually supporting or 
problem-centered. Examples of nonveibal determinants: 



1. Facial expression. An expression that implies, “I understand ” 
or I know what you mean,” which is followed up by some 
kind of appropriate action. An expression that is consistent 
and sensitive to the pupU’s needs. A facial expression that 
registers an acceptance and an understanding of a pupil’s prob- 






^ . wvMvii iiiai lb mienaea to help < 

perform a function for the pupfl. The action of the 
consistent with the ne^ expressed by the pupil. Any acth 
that suggests understanding and assistance. 

language, a vocal utterance that is acceptant and ui 
deratandmg. The voice may be tender, compassionate, or sui 

portive; or it may be a laugh or a vocalization that breal 
the tension. 
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3. Receptivity. A nonverbal expression that implies a willingness 
to listen with patience and interest to pupil talk. By paying atten- 
tion to the pupil, the teacher exhibits an interest in the pupil, and 
implicitly manifests approval, satisfaction, or encouragement. Such 
a nonverbal expression implies to the pupil that ‘Mines of com- 
munication are open.** 

1. Facial expression. Maintains eye contact with pupil in a sys- 
tematic fashion, exhibiting interest in pupil, pupil*s talk, or 
both. Facial expression indicates patience and attention. Other 
expressions suggest a readiness to listen, or an attempt at trying 
to understand. 

2. Action. The teacher*s demeanor suggests attentiveness by the 
way the total body is presented and movements used. An ex- 
presaonal pose or stance that suggests alertness, readiness, or 
willingness to have pupils talk. Teacher may be paying atten- 
tion to pupil talk, even though eye contact is not established. 
A moving gesture that indicates the pupil is on the “right 
track.** A gesture that openly or subtly encourages the pupil 
to continue. 

3. Vocal language: A vocal utterance or vocalization that aug- 
ments pupil talk, or that encourages the pupil to continue. An 
utterance indicating “yes-yes** (um-hm), “go on,** “okay,** 
“all right,** or “I'm listening.** Although in a sense, the utter- 
ance can be characterized as an interruption, it in no way 
interferes with the communication process; indeed, such a vocali- 
zation supplements, and encourages the pupil to continue. 

4. Pro forma. A communicative act that is a matter of form, or for 
the sake of form. Thus, the nature of the act, whether it is a 
facial expression, action, or vocal language, conveys little or no 
encouraging or inhibiting communicative significance in the con- 
textual situation; a routine act. When the pupil is involved in a 
consummatory act, or when it is appropriate or unnecessary for 
the teacher to listen or respond, pro forma applies. 



INHIBITING COMMUNICATION 

5. Inattentive. A nonverbal expression that implies an unwilling- 
ness or inability to engage attentively in the communicative process, 
thus, indicating disinterest or impatience with pupil talk. By being 
inattentive or disinterested the teacher inhibits the flow of commu- 
nication from pupils. 
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1. Facial expression. Avoids eye contact to the point of not 
maintaining attention; exhibits apparent disinterest, or impa- 
tience with pupil by showing an unwillingness to listen. 

2. Action. An expressional pose of movement that indicates dis- 
interest, boredom, or inattention. A demeanor suggesting slouchy 
or unalert posture. Body posture indicates “don’t care attitude,” 
or an ignoring of pupil talk. Postural stance indicates internal 
tension, preoccupation with something else, or apparently en- 
grossed in own thought. Either a moving or completed hand 
gesture that suggests the teacher is blocking pupil talk, or termi- 
nating the discussion. 

3. Vocal language. A vocal utterance that indicates impatience, 
or “I want you to stop talking.” 



6. Unresponsive. A communicative act that openly ignores a pupil’s 
need, or that is insensitive to pupil’s feeling; a tangential response. 
Display of egocentric behavior or a domination of communication 
situation by interrupting or interfering in an active fashion with 
the ongoing process of communicating between pupils, or from 
pupil to teacher. An annoying, or abusive act; or a failure to 
respond when a response would ordinarily be expected by ignoring 
the question or request. 

1. Facial expression. An expression that is troubled, unsure, or 
unenthused about the topic in question. An expression that 
threatens or cajoles pupils; a condescending expression; an 
un^mpathetic expression; or an impatient expression. An ob- 
vious expression of denial of feeling of pupil, or uncompliance 
of a request. 

2. Action. Any action that is unresponsive to or withdrawing from 
a request or expressed need on the part of the pupil. An action 
that manifests disaffection or unacceptance of feeling. A gesture 
that suggests tension or nervousness. 

3. Vocal language. A vocalization that interfers with or inter- 
rupts ongoing process of communication between pupils, or 
from pupil to teacher. Such a vocalization, when it is an ob- 
vious interruption, appears unresponsive to the flow of com- 
munication and to the pupils. 



7. Disapproval. An expression implying strong disapproval of a 
pupil’s behavior or pupil interaction. An expression that indicates 
strong negative overtones, disparagement, or strong dissatisfaction. 



* 






1. Facial expression. The expression may be one of frowning, 
scowling, threatening glances. Derisive, sarcastic, or disdainful 
expression may occur. An expression that conveys displeasure, 
laughing at another, or that is scolding. An expression that 
“sneers at’’ or condemns. 

2. Action. Any action that indicates physical attack or aggres- 
siveness, e.g., a blow, slap, or pinch. Any act that censures 
or reprimands a pupil. A pointed Hnger that pokes fun, be- 
littles, or threatens pupils. 

3. Vocal language. Any vocal tone that is hostile, cross, irri- 
tated, or antagonistic to the pupil. The vocalization is one 
of disappointment, depreciation, or discouragement. An utter- 
ance suggesting unacceptance.^ 



LEARNING PRINCIPLES 

At some stage in the student teacher’s development, a more 
wholistic approach to his teaching behavior may seem desirable. A set of 
learning principles were used by Canfield, Low, and Mullin to help stu- 
dent teachers focus on their verbal behavior. These researchers identihed 
basic learning principles and developed a workable list with student 
teachers, who then identihed instances of use or lack of use of the prin- 
ciples from recordings of their own teaching behavior. 

The stated principles are as follows: 

1 . Learning is facilitated when the learner responds actively in the 
learning situation. 

2. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when his pur- 
poses and those of the teacher are sufficiently similar for him 
to perceive the relationship. 

3. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when the ma- 
terial to be learned is meaningful to him. 

4. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when he can see 
some possibility of succeeding in the learning task he is at- 
tempting. 

5. A learner’s chances of learning are increased each time he 
experiences success in a learning task. 



I “Galloway, Charles M. “Nonverbal Communication in Teaching.” Teaching: Vantage 

Points for Study, op. cit., pp. 74-77. 
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6. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when he has op- 
portunities for and assistance in the discovery of facts; rela- 
tionships, and generalizations. 

7. Possibility of retention of learned material is increased when 
the learner practices his learnings immediately, frequently, and 
in varied situations. 

In supervisory conferences in which principles of learning are used 
as one means of analyzing teaching, the student teacher and the supervisor 
may discuss evidence of the use of a selected principle in the teaching 
session or ways to utilize a principle. The selection of a single principle 
which is especially appropriate for a teaching situation and the focus on 
that principle through a series of teaching sessions and subsequent con> 
ferences can be a valuable way to gather data and outline changed be- 
havior which would not be as clearly delineated by other categories of 
analysis. 

The conceptual schemes identiHed here are but a small sample 
of the recently developed ways of studying teaching. Additional systems 
and bases for analysis will be found in recent publications on teacher 
education and educational research. A selection of such publications is 
included in the bibliography of this bulletin. 

Selected concepts and categories from the various systems of 
analysis can be useful in providing a focus and a language for gathering 
and interpreting data concerning the teaching performance of student 
teachers. They may be used in the individualized teaching situation of the 
conference to identify the behavioral components of the desired outcomes 
selected for emphasis by the student teacher and the supervisor and to 
provide a means of assessing the presence of such components in a se- 
lected sample of teaching behavior. They provide a repertoire of conceptual 
tools which, if used with discrimination, can make the supervisory con> 
ference an effective means of teaching and learning. 



Chapter III 

PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE CONFERENCES 

Conferences have been recognized as useful means of helping 
student teachers. Skillfully conducted, a conference helps the student 
teacher identify gaps between his purpose and his performance. It enables 



'"Canfield, James K.; Low, Arlene F.; and Mullin, Robert. “A Principles of Learning 
Approach to Analysis of Student Teachers’ Verbal Teaching Behavior.” Unpublished 
Ed. D. dissertation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. p. 41. 
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him to decide on potentially bettci ways of performing the teacher’s 
role and leaves him not only with a realistic view of his own strengths 
and shortcomings but with definite plans for change and with confidence 
in his own potential as a teacher. 

Not all supervisory conferences achieve these results. A poorly 
conducted conference may leave the student teacher bewildered, resentful, 
with self-confidence impaired, and still without definite plans for change. 
Fearful of contributing to such negative learnings, a supervisor may avoid 
situations requiring direct analysis or advice, thus depriving both himself 
and the student teacher of a valuable learning experience. He may not 
know how to use modem techniques of analysis of the teaching act. Thus, 
the supervisor may depend on hints and casual suggestions to guide the stu- 
dent teacher. Small wonder that under these circumstances both find 
themselves frustrated: the supervisor because the student teacher does 
not accept suggestions and the student teacher because he feels he is not 
receiving the help he needs. Such a situation is a sad one; it need not 
occur. 

The first and most necessary aspect of skilled conferring occurs 
as the supervisor and the student teacher first become acquainted. Mutual 
trust and respect are essential if conferences or any other kind of guid- 
ance are to be successful. After these have been established, knowing 
and utilizing certain basic principles will enable both conferees (student 
teacher and supervising teacher or student teacher and college super- 
visor) to gain skill and to make conferences pleasant and productive 
rather than trying experiences. 

This chapter will discuss three principles considered essential to 
the success of conferences: 

1 . Thoughtful preparation makes conferences productive. 

2. Good human relations are essential to good conferences. 

3. Effective conferences end with definite plans for action. 



PREPARATION FOR CONFERENCES 

An important factor in the value of any supervisory conference is 
the extent to which the participants are prepared to discuss relevant 
matters within an agreed-upon framework. While preparation for the 
conference is the mutual responsibility of both participants, the major 
responsibility rests with the supervisor (either a college supervisor or a 
supervising teacher). Because this is a live teaching situation in which 
both the ideas and the emotions of each participant are involved, prepara- 
tion cannot be complete, nor is the conference likely to proceed in just 
the way it was planned. Still, preparation must be made and is of great 
value. 



Gathering of Data 



The first step in preparation for a conference is the collection 
of evidence concerning the topic to be discussed. A record of the selected 
lesson or teaching behavior is necessary. This record may be a super- 
visor’s notes concerning the lesson with a carbon copy for the student 
teacher, a photographic sequence, an audio or videotape recording, or a 
combination of these. As was shown in the previous chapter, it is possible 
to make suitable and clearly focused records without the use of extensive 
technological equipment. However, the importance of a factual, objective 
record developed within speciHcally defined limits cannot be overstressed. 

A conference structured to help the student teacher plan more ef- 
fectively in terms of the individual needs of children may require both 
participants to study and evaluate a lesson plan or a lesson taught by the 
student teacher or supervising teacher. It may require the supervisor to 
list sources of useful material and to suggest that the student teacher read 
a particular article or section of a curriculum guide as part of his prepara- 
tion. 

An audiotape recording of a sample of teaching behavior may be 
made as a basis for many types of analysis. The supervisor and the stu- 
dent teacher may have developed a statement of principles of learning as 
their own guide for analyzing teaching. The recording would help them 
focus on the conscious application of a selected principle during a lesson 
or a series of lessons. A recording might also be used to graph pedagogi- 
cal moves, to categorize types of questions asked, or to examine classroom 
discourse in terms of direct and indirect influence. 

A conference structured to evaluate the student teacher’s overall 
experience will require the collection of several kinds of objective evidence, 
thoughtful consideration of both the evidence and the evaluation instru- 
ment, and decisions as to the implications of the evidence. 

Studying the Data 

The collected data, including records of teaching behavior, must 
then be studied, analyzed, or examined by both the student teacher and 
I the supervisor. This may necessitate preparation of typescripts, diagrams, 

t or summaries of the lesson for both conferees. The discussion charts or 

I interaction matrices may in some instances be provided for the student 

j teacher. The audio or videotape of teaching should be heard or viewed by 

I both conference participants. This may necessitate seeing that the student 

teacher has access to the required playback equipment. 

Developing the Conference Agenda 

Both participants come to the conference with adequate notes, 
questions, or possible agenda items. The questions or comments are usually 
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related to the focus of the analysis previously agreed upon, though again, 
matters of concern to the student teacher must not be neglected. Since 
both participants understand the scheme which is used for the analysis 
of teaching, the conference agenda will have many common elements. For 
example, if the student teacher’s goal had been stated as, “To begin the 
lesson with an effective set,’’ the first few minutes of a video playback 
would demonstrate whether he had achieved his objective. When audio or 
video recordings are used in the conference, the participants may plan 
jointly to view a particular section as a basis for discussion. 

In general, the supervising teacher examines the available evi- 
dence thoughtfully. He looks for strengths of the student teacher as well 
as weaknesses and decides on one or two ideas he thinks must be con- 
sidered. He provides himself with the necessary books, curriculum guides, 
or cumulative records. Finally, he tries to look at both the evidence and 
his own plans as objectively as he can, from the student teacher’s point 



The student teacher also studies the record and prepares Questions 
or lists of topics that he wishes to have discussed. He, too, comes to the 
conference prepared with helpful materials such as lesson plans, notes con- 
cerning a child’s behavior, and so on. 

Recording Conference Plans 

A simple form for conference plans can be duplicated. Used by 
both participants, it provides a convenient way of recording both topics 
or questions for conference discussion and plans for improvement. Fol- 
lowing are two such plans for the same conference. The first was made 
by the supervisor and shows both the topics he wishes discussed and the 
plans for the next lesson to be developed with the student teacher. The 
second plan was made by the student teacher. 



of view. 



Name: G. TuBBSon 



Conference Plan Form 

Date: 10/18 Topic: Math Lesson 



Points for Discussion 



Next Steps 



Comment on improvement in 
control— very noticeable. 



Reteach, using counters. 



Board work neat— manuscript 
shows improvement. 



Give Tommy a little more favorable 
attention. He needs it. 



How make lesson more interesting? Watch out for OK. 
Suggest use of counters by all 
in group. 
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What was G*s specific purpose? Remember motivation. 

(Not clear to me. Was it to 

children?) 

What does she see as cause of 
their confusion? (They were!) 

Better reteach this. Wrong to 
leave confusion. 



Conference Plan Form 

Name: Gracia Tubbson Date: 10/ 18 Topic: Math Lesson 



Points for Discussion 
Why don't they pay attention? 

Why does Tommy act out so much? 
How can I make him behave? 

Why does my supervisor insist I 
have to teach Math? 

Did I say OK as often this time? 



Next Steps 

Do this lesson over. Use the dowels, 
and be sure they understand. 

Praise Tommy more, and try to 
ignore his foolishness. He's just 
asking for attention. 

Vary words of praise. Don't say OK 
so much. 

Remember children have to want to 
learn. 



It will be noted that the supervisor and the student teacher ex- 
pressed similar concerns. This happens frequently. If it does not, the super- 
visor should be careful to meet the student teacher's concerns, even at the 
expense of some of his own, since the student teacher can use only the 
help he is ready to receive. It is unwise for the supervisor to plan so tho- 
roughly the topics to be discussed as to risk dominating the conference. It 
is better to postpone consideration of some ideas than to force discussion 
of them, thus perhaps ignoring a concern more important to the student 
teacher at that particular time. 

College supervisors and supervising teachers have an additional 
and rather obvious responsibility in making preparation for conferences. 
Attention to the physical requirements of office space or a private area 
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for conferring is necessary. If such equipment as a tape recorder, projec- 
tor, or typescript is necessary, then arrange for it. Scheduling conference 
time convenient for both participants is also the responsibility of the 
supervising teacher or college supervisor. 



IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

Nothing is more important in the successful conference than its 
human relations aspects. The student teacher’s awareness of genuine con- 
cern and respect on the part of those who supervise him helps him change 
or improve his behavior. Fear is unlikely to bring about internalized or 
permanent change. Fear of a “bad grade” if he does not concur with su- 
pervisory suggestions is unlikely to improve his teaching. Improved teach- 
ing is more likely to occur when the student teacher senses genuine con- 
cern on the part of those trying to help him, when he is truly respected 
as an individual, and when his ideas and concerns are of importance to 
those working with him. 

Learning to Listen 

As a flrst step in establishing good human relations, college super- 
visors and supervising teachers must learo to listen. Listening is an active, 
sincere process which must be cultivated. Often people of experience are 
so busy formulating responses that they fail really to hear what the student 
teacher is saying. The successful conference can result only when both par- 
ticipants have cultivated the skill of listening. 

The experienced teacher (supervising teacher or college supervisor) 
should assume the leadership in culti*'ating good listening habits. It may 
be necessary to check with the student teacher and say, “Periiaps I should 
restate what I heard,” or “Let’s say this again to be sure we are raying 
the same thing.” There are other aspects of developing listening skills 
which might be considered, but it will suffice to say here that effective 
listening is the Hrst step in effective human relations. 

Meeting Student’s Needs 

The second step is to try to meet the needs expressed by the stu- 
dent teacher. These needs may be expressed either in words or in behav- 
ior. They may seem naive or be attached to matters of little importance. 
They may be expressed offhandedly, or even denied, as in the following 
comment made by a student teacher: “I don’t think these children like 
me, but that’s OK. I’m not trying to win any popularity contests.” Naive 
or unimportant as his concerns may seem, they arc important to him at 
that moment and they indicate the ways that help can be given. 



In early conferences the student teacher may not, probably will 
not, be ready to analyze the situation objectively, nor will he be ready to 
accept the objective analysis of another. He may need and seek evaluative 
comments or reassurance. He may need to have his own evaluation con- 
firmed. 

Evaluation at this stage need not always be praise. If praise can 
be given honestly, it is wise to give it. If the student teacher says, “That 
was sure rotten, wasn’t it?’’ and the observer concurs, it may be wiser 
for him to say, “Well, that wasn’t your best effort. Now let’s see what 
we can do about it,’’ than to search for some good point to commend. 

Honest encouragement is of value. Honest praise helps. Construc- 
tive assistance in Hnding ways to improve is another kind of support no 
less helpful. 

It may be, as was shown earlier, that the supervisor’s concerns 
and those of tlie student teacher will nearly coincide. When this is true, 
both may be dealt with at once. When it is not true, those expressed by 
the student teacher should receive priority. 

There are several ways of encouraging student teachers to share 
their concerns. One of the best of these is reference to the conference 
plan. The question, “What questions did you have?’’ or “How did you 
feel about the lesson?’’ will often elicit items of concern, which will lead 
to the expression of further concerns. The following excerpts from the 
conference based on the conference plan presented eariier illustrate this: 

Supervisor: Well, that’s the schedule for next week, and you have the 
manuals, haven’t you? Suppose we think now about today’s math lesson. 
You have your lesson plan? Good! Have you had time to plan our talk 
about this? What aspect of it would you like us to think about first? 

Student Teacher: It wasn’t very good, was it? 

Supervisor: Well, it wasn’t all that bad either. Why do you think it wasn’t 
good? 

Student Teacher: They didn’t pay attenUon, and th^ didn’t behave, and 
Tommy showed off all the time and tried to make the others laugh. 

Supervisor: That’s true. Have you figured out why? 

Student Teacher: Maybe it’s because I don’t like math. I never could do 
it, and I never could understand it, and I certainly never wanted to teach 
it. There’s another thing. Why does Miss Smith say we have to teach 
everything, whether we like it or not? 

Supervisor: It’s probably trae that your own feeling about math influences 
the way you teach it, but we don’t want the children to suffer because 
you did. Let’s see what we can do to make it better. 



o 

ERIC 
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In the example cited, the concerns expressed by the student 
teacher paralleled those felt by the supervisor, and the way was opened 
for a productive discussion of careful preparation, specific planning, and 
motivation. 



Recognizing Siudent*s Feelings 

A third important aspect of human relations is to remember or to 
try to understand how the student teacher feels in the student teaching 
situation. Skilled teachers often have forgotten the complexity of the teach- 
ing task. They may have forgotten the uncertainties, even the fears, that 
plagued them in that situation. The student teacher may be seeing the ex- 
perience as a test, a particularly long, signiflcanl, trying examination of 
competencies he is not sure he possesses. At best, he is insecure and ill at 
ease in the new role. At worst, he is actually frightened. While people re- 
spond differently to fear, the response is seldom the same behavior they 
use when th^r are secure. 

It is important to keq) in mind that the student teacher is almost 
certainly doing the best he can at the time. Few student teachers are in> 
different to what they are doing or lacking in desire to do well, though 
at times one may create that impression. Awkward or inadequate as his 
behavior may appear, it is almost certainly the best of which he is pres- 
endy capable. 

Maintaining Objectivity 

Finally, it is wise to maintain objectivity during discussions with 
the student teacher. Emphasis placed on the record, on what actually was 
said and done, rather than on opinions makes it easier for the student 
teacher to see his own problems and to discover solutions for them. “You 
want to try to ask better questions,** is less helpful than, “Let*s look at 
the questions you used in this lesson.** The student teacher may resent 
the comment, **You say *OK* too much,** but his own discovery, “I said 
*OK* flfteen times in that lesson,** is likely to bring about change. 

Some excerpts of protocol from the conference already introduced 
may be helpful here: 

Supervisor: . . . and you were concerned about Tommy. He was showing 
off, wasn*t he? I made some notes about that. When was he the worst, 
do you think? 

Student Teacher: He was bad all the time, but he was worst when Alan 
and Jim were working at the board. I had to watch what they were doing 
and he made faces behind my back to make the others laugh. 
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Supervisor: Umm. I saw that. Why do you think he did it then? 

Student Teacher: Just to bother me? No. I guess he just wanted to be the 

one to work at the board. He’s always throwing his hand at you when 
you call for volunteers. 

Supervisor: Yes, he does. Did he volunteer that time? 

Student Teacher: I don’t know . . . yes, I guess he did. I know he did, 
but he’d been showing off and I didn’t call on him. 

Supervisor: Sometimes that’s wise. Let’s see, I think you said . . . 

Student Teacher. I said, “No, Tommy, keep still.” I know I did, because 
I said it a dozen times this afternoon. 

Supervisor: Tommy was bidding for attention, and . . . 

Student Teacher: I gave it to him, didn’t I? The wrong kind! 

Supervisor: Well, he wanted attention ... I’m not sure of that “dozen 
times this afternoon,” .though. Perhaps more than once. I wrote, “No, 
Tommy,” or “shook head at Tommy” three or four times, but that’s all! 
You could manage Tommy more easily in a positive fashion, though. He’s 
trying for attention—by the way, he needs it. He has two older brothers 
and a little sister and both parents work. 

Student Teacher: Oh, I didn’t know that. He may really need attention 
then. ’ 

Supervisor: Working on that assumption, why don’t you try giving it to 
him? 

Student Teacher: But how, when he shows off all the time? Well, not ail 
the time. Sometimes he’s good. I could praise him when he’s good, and I 
could just sort of talk to him alone sometimes. But I bet that wouldn’t 
stop his showing off. That’s a habit. He docs it all the time. 

Supervisor: It wouldn’t make it any worse, and it might help. I know he’s 
a real woriy to you. 

In the portion of a conference above, the supervisor focused on a 
concern that was real to the student teacher. He realized that Tommy’s 
misbehavior was threatening to the student teacher and that the action she 
hadtakcnwasthatwhichsheconsidcrcdwisc.lt helped the student teacher 
to understand why Tommy acted as he did and to choose different pro- 
cedures that gave promise of being more effective. The student teacher re- 
corded her commitment concerning changed behavior on her conference 
plan form as one of the “Next Steps” she should try to take. Though the 
same suggestion might have been made by the supervising teacher directly 



and much more quickly, the student teacher’s own recognition of the solu- 
tion for the problem would seem to be more helpful to her than another’s 
suggestion. 



PLANS FOR ACTION 

Since a productive conference includes not only consideration of 
the concerns of both conferees but plans for changed behavior, the struc- 
ture of each conference should be such that the flow of discussion leads 
to verbalization of plans for that change. This structure and need should 
become apparent to the student teacher as the conference progresses. 

Plans for action, or commitments, may be stated by the student 
teacher or suggested by the supervisor at any point in the conference, or 
the conference may end with the formulation of “Next Steps.’’ The per- 
son in the supervisory position should assume the initiative if the student 
teacher does not. If the suggestion is made by the student teacher, it can 
be immediately recognized as a commitment. If it comes from the super- 
visor, it is well to be sure the student teacher understands and accepts the 
idea. Agreement, restatement, and extension of the suggestion indicates that 
the student teacher recognizes the suggestion as a commitment. This recog- 
nition is illustrated in the following interchange: 

Supervisor: Now, the children might be more attentive if they were more 
involved in what is going on. Watching others at the board doesn’t really 
involve them, does it? You might use some kind of multiple-response tech- 
nique to keep their attention. 

Student Teacher: I never thought of that. I might make some cards for 
each of them, with “yes’’ on one side and “no’’ on the other, I suppose. 

Supervisor: That sounds good. Or . . . 

Student Teacher: It would be better for each of them to have two cards, 
I guess. Then they’d have to think. I’ll do that. 

In conferences which focus on teaching behavior, there is a deh- 
nite advantage in stating the commitments or plans for action in the lan- 
guage of the system or categories of analysis that are being used. Thus, 
in a scheme based on principles of learning, commitments would be re- 
lated to the agreed-upon principles. In the same way, commitments stated 
within the scheme of analysis which focuses on the thinking processes of 
learners should be stated in terms of the categories familiar to both parti- 
cipants. It should be remembered, however, that the purpose of using any 
scheme for analysis is not to teach the system or perfect the identiHcation 
of categories but to help the emerging teacher become critical and analyti- 
cal of his own teaching. 
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There is no suggestion here that conferees need to limit discussion 
in the conference or to limit the scope of the resulting commitments to 
one particular focus. Conferences should be concerned with matters consi- 
dered important to their participants, and commitments should be made 
in any terms which are useful in guiding the analysis of teaching. The 
specific terms used are not important, but the analysis, the critical exami- 
nation of his own work, and the thoughtful consideration of ways of im- 
proving it are important to every student of teaching. 

In whatever terms the plans are made, they should describe speci- 
fic behavior. General good intentions are less effective in bringing about 
change than specific plans. The following are contrasting examples of gen- 
eral and specific commitments by student teachers: 

ril have to do that. I’ll call on those who aren’t throwing their hands 
in the air all the time. 

Only five children talked during this period. I’ll have to try to dis- 
tribute my questions better. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Discovery is very important. I want to use discovery better in an- 
other lesson. 

I tried to get them to discover the rule, and they just didn’t. Next 
time I’m going to ask just one question at a time and give them 
time to think. 

The supervising teacher or the college supervisor can readily see 
which commitment of each pair is more likely to be implemented by the 
student teacher. 

As the supervisor and the student study the problem at hand, 
they will want to identify certain gaps between intended and actual be- 
havior. They will plan ways of making improvements. Each conference 
should end with definite plans for action or agreements that specific types 
of behavior will be employed. The supervisor will need to check percep- 
tions with the student teacher to be sure each understands the commit- 
ments made and the way the commitments are recorded for future ref- 
erence. 



Implementing Commitments 

Analysis, discussion, and commitments to future action are but 
the beginning of the process of studying teaching. Unless commitments are 
implemented, the process of study has been of little value. Records of sub- 
sequent examples of teaching are again analyzed for evidence of implemen- 
tation of commitments previously made. The supervisor may well plan 
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with the student teacher ways ofseeking such evidence. The student teacher 
should grow in skill in recognizing the degree to which commitments re- 
sult in action. Evidence concerning implementation leads to new planning 
and new commitments which provide further material for study. Evidence 
of increasing success in carrying through on commitments demonstrates 
the professional growth of the student teacher. 

For a beginner in the area of supervision, it should be empha- 
sized that the process of studying teaching can be employed using any 
agreed-upon method of analysis. A supervisor who helps a student teacher 
to study his teachings in terms of clearly defined categories of analysis 
and to carry out the commitments to improved practice that are made 
will find his conferences both valuable and effective. It is almost certain 
that he will learn much about himself as well as about teaching. And his 
own skill as a teacher and a supervisor will increase as well. 



Chapter IV 

REWARDS OF PRODUCTIVE CONFERENCES 
Every good teacher knows the feeling of the lesson that has gone 
well. The pleasure and satisfaction of the learners and the glow of achieve- 
ment felt by the teacher not only pay for the time spent in preparation 
and effort expended in teaching but return a bonus of satisfaction. An ef- 
fective conference, skillfully conducted, leaves the same glow of pleasure. 
When the student teacher has been helped to analyze his own problems 
and to devise a possible solution and returns to his task with new insight 
and with confidence in his own potential, the supervisor who has helped 
him achieve this understanding feels the same warm satisfaction of a job 

well done. 

First conferences may not leave this feeling. Rather, the super- 
visor may be left feeling that he failed to establish and maintain the kind 
of atmosphere in which reai understanding could develop and real learrang 
take place. It may help to remember that early lessons with groups of 
learners were not always successful and to recall the time spent in develop- 
ing the skills of group teaching. 

A teacher who is skillful in working with groups can he equally 
skillful in helping another adult learn the same skills. His teaching method 
will usually be the individual conference. Time, purposeful practice, and 
unsparing analysis of his own procedures will enable him to develop skill. 
In time, use of the skill becomes habitual and the satisfaction of doing 

a good job begins to outweigh the effort expended. 

There are other satisfactions for the supervisor. He will find that 
he, as well as the student teacher, grows in knowledge and in skill through 
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the process of analysis. It is impossible to examine the teaching behavior 
of another thoughtfully and analytically without beginning to examine and 
analyze one’s own. Such analysis may create satisfaction or lead to com- 
mitments for change. In either case, examined teaching is better teaching. 

While careful planning for instruction is a long-practiced skill to 
a good teacher, conference planning and discussion with a student teacher 
of various ways in which he may implement a commitment may wcil serve 
as a refresher course in planning. Practice in thoughtful and responsive 
listening to a student teacher may help the teacher really to listen 
to learners in his classroom. Helping a student teacher make definite plans 
for change may help the teacher to set more definite objectives for his own 
teaching and remind him of the need for learners to set objectives for their 
learning. 

Finally, selection or planning of a method of analyzing teaching 
will help the supervising teacher develop deeper insight into his own con- 
cepts of teaching as well as into the nature of the teaching process as 
examined by others. Such a fresh look at a process whidi has become 
smoothly familiar generates new interest, new excitement, in a task that 
may have lost some of its challenge through familiarity. 

The student teacher also benefits in many ways from conferences 
that are carried out with skill. Of course, the whole process is designed 
to assist in his professional growth. However, much of his learning comes 
about by example. The teaching example set by the supervisor who studies 
his student’s teaching thoughtfully, helps him plan intelligently, and gives 
attention to maintaining good human relations throughout the process may 
well be most valuable. The student’s subsequent teaching may well reflect 
the teacher’s patience, objectivity, concern for excellence and for the 
learner, as much as it reflects the spedfic learnings upon which confer- 
ences focus. 

Indirectly, but definitely, learners benefit from increasing con- 
ference skill on the part of their teachers. As the teaching skill and the 
sensitivity of teachers and student teachers increases, the learning oppor- 
tunities they offer learners become more appropriate, more definitely fo- 
cused, and more carefully evaluated. Awkward teaching behavior on the 
part of the student teacher becomes more effective; habitual teaching be- 
havior on the part of the supervisor begins to give way to examined be- 
havior. Learners’ chances for learning are improved. 

There are few tasks in teaching more challenging or more re- 
warding than helping a young teacher gain in confidence and in skill. The 
most readily available way of bringing this about is the supervisory con- 
ference. The conference requires a particularly skillful kind of individualized 
teaching which must be learned and practiced. It is a skill that can be 
developed by any supervisor who is willing to expend the time and effort 
required. The satisfactions that follow mastery of this skill make the time 
and effort of learning it well worthwhile. 
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